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ALGERIA. 


[Costantina. ] 


(Contimued from No, 501.! 
Cosrantina (pronounced Costantineh by the Arabs, and 


frequently printed Constantine in the English news- 


papers) ranks next in importance to Algier, the capital. 
Under the name of Cirta it was once the capital of Nu- 
midia, and the ruins of its ancient aqueducts are still in 
existence. Costantina occupies a bold and commanding 
situation on a steep rocky hill, with the river Rummel 
flowing on three sides of its base. The country around 
isa high terrace between the chains of the maritime and 
central Atlas. It is forty-eight miles distant from the 
sea, one hundred ‘from Bona, and two hundred from 
Algier ; but the communication with each of these places 
is rendered difficult by mountain-passes. The ‘ Iron 
Gates’ is a pass cut through perpendicular rocks on the 
road to Algier; and six miles east of Costantineh is 
another pass called the ‘ Ascent,’ which is carried along 
a narrow ridge with precipices on each side. Gelma is 
a strong position half-way between Costantineh and 
Bona, commanding the entrance of the plain of Costan- 
tina. In November, 1836, an expedition was under- 
taken against Costantina by Marshal Clausel at the 
head of 8000 men. They marched from Bona by the 
left bank of the Seiboos, and experienced great difficul- 
ties in crossing the swollen torrents and in conveying 
their cannon over the lesser Atlas. At length, when they 
arrived on the high terrace of Costantina, a heavy fall 
of snow which lasted several days, and the severe cold, 
killed or disabled a great part of the army; and on 
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reaching the city, it was found too strongly defended to 
be carried without a regular siege, for which the French 
were not prepared. eee | were therefore compelled to 
retreat, the Arabs severely harassing their rear-guard. 
A great blunder had in fact been committed in commenc- 
ing operations so late in the season. In the followin, 
year a new expedition was prepared, and on the 13th of 
October, General Damremont, the commander-in-chief of 
the French troops in Africa, attacked Costantina, and 
carried it by assault after a desperate resistance on the 
part of the native troops and inhabitants. Damremont 
was killed by a cannon-shot, and Achmet Bey retired 
with 12,000 men as the French entered the city. 

The Bey of Costantina was the most powerful of the 
three Beys among whom the territory of Algier was 
divided, the Beylik occupying nearly one-half of the 
regency. Costantina was an important acquisition to the 
French, as it gave them a footing in the interior. The 
country around is well adapted for agriculture on a large 
scale ; but then colonists are wanting, and until security 
and order are established, it is almost vain to expect that 
persons of capital should adventure their fortunes in this 
part of Algeria. There might be objections to employing 
the troops for some portion of their time in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, from the effect which it might have in 
impairing their military discipline and efficiency ; but the 
high price which France is paying for her possessions in 
Africa, amounting probably to nearly two millions ster- 
ling a year, is so serious a drain of her << as to 
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render any plan deserving of consideration which promises 
to lessen this enormous cost. The struggle between pride 
and frugality cannot but be a painful one; and it is to 
be lamented that hitherto the colony has proved so un- 
productive, that the opinion in favour of retaining posses- 
sion of Algeria has flowed rather from the former princi- 
ple. There is no chance of the natives ever expelling 
the French from North Africa by force; and the utmost 
they can do is to prolong the period of its unprofitableness 
as acolony. Indeed, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the expenses of the military occupation must for 
a great length of time exceed any profits which may be 
realised ; but in time the tobacco plant, the olive and the 
vine, and the silk-worm may possibly become sources of 
wealth to the French, who are already accustomed to 
cultivate these productions, and know how to turn them 
to the best account. As to the possession of Algeria 
creating any jealousy amongst well informed persons in 
this country, we venture to say that while they regret 
that property has been unjustly sequestrated, and many 
heart-rending and deplorable acts of injustice been com- 
mitted, they would rejoice to see Algeria prospering, and 
French colonists carrying into Africa the arts and sciences 
which diminish barbarism. Some good has been already 
achieved, and the amelioration of the former cruel judicial 
system is a most important step. Moreover, the social 
condition under which the natives lived was not one 
which we should wish to see unchanged. The poet 
Campbell, who visited Algiers in 1835, says, “ The 
native population, though it will sometimes show you 
heads and forms worthy of a scriptural pm exhibits 
incomparably more numerous objects of such wretched- 
ness as you would not meet with in a European city ; 
elephantiasis and blindness are excessively common, and 
disease and poverty may be said to walk the streets.” 
But whatever evils may have ensued from the French 
occupation, there can be little doubt that they are far 
less than those which would desolate the regency if the 
were to abandon the colony. The King of the Frenc 
put a question to the English poet which concentrates 
the case so far as the interests of humanity are con- 
cerned. “ To whom would the Algerine territory be 
given back?” “ The Turks?” asks Mr. Campbell. 
“* They would immediately be at war with the Moors for 
superiority ; and both Moors and Turks would join in 
oppressing the Jews. Then the Arabs would assert their 
independence, and there would be a universal civil war. 
Nay, it is doubtful with me,” he adds, “ whether, in the 
event of the French relinquishing Algiers, and even blow- 
ing up their forts and arsenals, the Algerines would not 
again rebuild their private vessels and re-act their cruel- 
ties on Christian captives.” 

M. Blanqui recommends, as one of the means by which 
the prosperity of the regency might be accelerated, that 
Algier, Bona, and Oran should be made free ports. The 
manufacturers of Rouen and other places in the mother 
country must not be allowed to regard Africa as a market 
for their goods, to be monopolized by the aid of heavy 
protecting duties. The imports of Algeria in 1838 
amounted to 1,300,000/., on which the duty amounted 
to 40,000/., thus augmenting the value of capital, which 
is so scarce in the colony, diminishing competition, and 
keeping up prices to their present enormous rate. Cattle 
and flour were imported to the value of 360,000/. The 
customs’ duties are all absorbed in the expenses of collec- 
tion, so that no loss would ensue in throwing open 
Algeria to the commerce of the world. The wines of 
Provence are the chief French productions which are 
consumed in Algeria. The consumption in 1838 
amounted to 260,000/.; and since 1833, though the 
European population has only doubled, the quantity of 
wine consumed is quintupled. 
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JOHN ELWES, THE MISER, 
"Concluded from No. 505.] 


Wuen Mr. Elwes, on his first election, thought he had 
got into the House for nothing, he had not taken into ac- 
count the inside of the house. In a short time however 
he found out that members of parliament could want 
money, and he had the misfortune to be the one member 
who was inclined to lend to them. ‘There existed after 
his death a pile of bad debts and uncalled bonds, which, 
could they have been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, would have struck dumb some orators on both 
sides of the house. Time, which conquers all things, 
conquered this passion of lending in Mr. Elwes, and an 
unfortunate proposal which was made to him of vesting 
25,000/. in some iron-works in America, gave at last a 
finishing blow to his various speculations. The plan had 
been so plausibly laid before him, that he had not a doubt 
of its success, but he never heard any more either of his 
iron or his gold. From that time he vested his money in 
the funds. During his attendance in parliament he in- 
variably walked home at the close of the debates, however 
inclement the weather, unless some member took him up 
in his way. One very dark night, as he was hurrying 
along, he went with such violence against the pole ofa 
sedan chair, that he cut his legs i deeply. As usual, 
he thought not of any assistance; but Colonel Timms, 
at whose house he then was, in Orchard Street, insisted 
on some one being sent for. Old Elwes at length sub- 
mitted, and an macs ent was called in, who immediately 
began to expatiate on the bad consequences of breaking 
the skin—the good fortune of his being sent for—and the 
peneer bad appearance of the wound. “ Very proba- 
ly,” said the old man, “ but, Mr. , I have one 
thing to say to you--in my opinion my legs are not much 
hurt; now you think they are; so I will make this 
pect aa will take one leg, and you the other ; you 
shall do what you please with your’s, and I will do 
nothing to mine; and I will wager your bill that my leg 
gets well first.” I have frequently heard him mention, 
with great triumph, that he beat the apothecary by a 
fortnight. On the subject of the manners of Mr. Elwes, 
gladly I speak of them with the praise that is their due. 
They were such—so gentle, so attentive, so gentlemanly, 
and so engaging, that rudeness could not ruffle them, 
nor strong ingratitude break their observance. He re- 
tained this peculiar feature of the old court to the last; 
but he had a praise far beyond this, he had the most 
gallant disregard of his own person and all care about 
himself, I ever witnessed in man. At the time he was 
seventy-three, he went out shooting with me, to see 
whether a pointer, I at that time valued much, was as 
good a dog as some he had had in the time of Sir Harvey. 
After walking for some hours much unfatigued, he de- 
termined against the dog, but with all due ceremony. A 
gentleman who was out with us, and who was a very ill- 
different shot, by firing at random lodged two pellets in 
the cheek of Mr. Elwes, who stood by me at the time. 
The blood appeared, and the shot certainly gave him 
pain ; but when the gentleman came to make his apology 
and profess his sorrow, “My dear Sir,” said theo 
man, “I give you joy on your improvement. I knew 
you would hit something by and bye.” When he retired 
from parliament he was nearly seventy-five years of age. 
The expenditure of a few hundred pounds would proba- 
bly have continued him jn the situation he loved, where 
he was respected and had due honour; where he was 
amongst his friends, and where long habit had made 
everything congenial to him. All this he gave up for 
the love of money. That passion, consuming all before 
it, at length carried him untimely to the grave. When 
Doctor Wall, his last physician, was called in, and 
viewed him extended on the squalid bed of poverty from 
which he would not be relieved, he said to one of his 
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sons, “Sir, your father might have lived these twenty 
years ; but the irritations of his temper have made it im- 

ossible to hope for anything ; the body is yet strong, 
Put the mind is gone entirely.” The scenes that now 
wait upon my hand, for the few years before his death, 
will exhibit a story of penurious denial that never have 
fallen to my share to find a parallel. In the wonder 
which they have yet left upon my mind, I can only say 
“They are true!” 

Mr. Elwes had for some years been a member of a 
card club at the Mount Coffee-house, and here he for a 
time consoled himself, by constant attendance, for the 
loss of parliament. He still retained some fondness for 
play, and imagined he had no small skill at picquet. 
It was his ill luck however to meet with a gentleman 
who thought the same, and on much better grounds ; for 
after a contest of two days and a night, Mr. Elwes rose a 
loser of a sum which he always endeavoured to conceal 
—though I have some reason to think it was not less 
than 3000/. This was the last folly of the kind of which 
he was ever guilty. At the close of the spring of 1785, 
he wished again to visit his seat at Stoke. But the fa- 
mous old servant was dead, all the horses that remained 
with him were a couple of worn-out brood-mares, and he 
himself was not in that vigour of body in which he could 
ride sixty or seventy miles on the sustenance of two 
boiled eggs. The mention of a post-chaise would have 
been a crime—* He afford a post-chaise indeed! where 
was he to get the money?” would have been his excla- 
mation. At length he was carried into the country free 
of expense by a gentleman. When he reached his seat 


at Stoke, the past scene of something resembling hospi- 
tality, and where his fox-hounds had spread vivacity 
around, he remarked he “had expended a great deal of 
money once very foolishly ; but that a man grew wiser 


by time.” Here, during the harvest, he would amuse 


himself with going into the fields to glean corn on the | perty 


grounds of his. own tenants; and they used to leave a 
little more than common to please the old gentleman, 
who was as eager after it as any pauper in the parish. 
That very strong appetite which Mr. Elwes had in some 
measure restrained during the long sittings of parliament 
(where he had accustomed himself to fast sometimes for 
twenty-four hours in continuance), he now indulged 
most voraciously, and on everything he could find. 
Game in the last stage of putrefaction, and meat that 
walked about his plate, would he continue to eat rather 
than have new things killed before the old provisions were 
finished. With this diet—the charnel-house of suste- 
nance—his dress kept pace, equally in the last stage of 
dissolution. It is the lot of some men to outlive them- 
selves ; such was now the case of Mr. Elwes. When he 
first visited Suffolk, his peculiarities were but little known, 
and when he came to reside there, his fox-hounds “ co- 
vered a multitude of sins.” 

In leaving that county to become a member of parlia- 
ment, his public conduct could not but be praised, and in 
his private character that which was not seen could not 
be blamed. But on his return, when he exposed to con- 
tinued observation all his penury, when his tenants saw 
in his appearance or style of living everything that was 
inferior to their own—when his neighbours at best could 
but smile at his infirmities—and his very servants grew 
ashamed of the meanness of their master—all that ap- 
proached respect formerly was now gone; and a gentle- 
man one day inquiring which was the house of Mr. 
Elwes, was told somewhat facetiously by one of the 
tenants, “ The poor-house of the parish !” 

_ The spring of 1786 Mr. Elwes passed alone, and had 
it not been for some little daily scheme of avarice, would 
have passed it without one consolatory moment. His 
temper began to give way apace; his thoughts unceas- 
ingly ran upon money! money! money! and he saw no 
one but whom he imagined was deceiving and defrauding 
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him. On removing from Stoke he went to his farm-house 
at Thaydon Hall, a scene of more ruin and desolation, if 
possible, than either his houses in Suffolk or Berkshire. 
It stood alone on the borders of Epping Forest; and an 
old man and woman, his tenants, were the only persons 
with whom he could hold any converse. Here he fell ill, 
and as he would have no assistance, and had not even a 
servant, he lay unattended and almost forgotten for nearly 
a fortnight. He now determined to make his will, which 
he did shortly afterwards in London, leaving the whole of 
his unentailed property to his sons, George Elwes, then 
living at Marcham, and John Elwes, “ late a lieutenant 
in his Majesty’s second troop of horse-guards,” then re- 
siding at Stoke. The property thus disposed of was 
judged to amount to about 500,000/. Mr. George Elwes, 
being now married, was naturally desirous that, in the 
assiduities of his wife, his father might at length find a 
comfortable home. The old man was induced to agree 
to the proposal, being offered a gratuitous conveyance. 
Mr. Elwes carried with him into Berkshire five guineas 
and a half, and half-a-crown, which he had carefully 
wrapped up in various folds of paper. Mr. George 
Elwes and his wife, whose good temper might well be 
expected to charm away the irritations of avarice and 
age, did everything they could to make the country a 
scene of quiet to him. But “he had that within” which 
baffled every effort of the kind. Of his heart it might 
be said that “ there was no peace in Israel.”” His mind, 
cast away on the vast and troubled ocean of his property, 
extending beyond the bounds of calculation, returned to 
amuse itself with fetching and carrying about a few 
guineas! The first symptoms of more immediate decay 
was his inability to enjoy his rest at night. Erequently 
would he be heard at midnight as if struggling with 
some one in his chamber, and crying out, “ I will keep 
my money, I will; nobody shall rob me of my pro- 
rty.” 

Mr. Partis, the gentleman who on this occasion took 
him down gratuitously into Berkshire, and was staying 
awhile in the house, was waked one morning about two 
o’clock by the noise of a naked foot, seemingly walking 
about his bed-chamber with great caution. Somewhat 
alarmed, he naturally asked, “ Who is there ?” on which 
a person coming up towards the bed, said with great 
civility, “ Sir, my name is Elwes; I have been unfor- 
tunate enough to be robbed in this house, which I believe 
is mine, of all the money I have in the world—of five 
guineas and a half, and half-a-crown.” The unfortu- 
nate man was found a few days afler in a corner behind 
the window-shutter. For some weeks previous to his 
death he had got a custom of going to rest in his clothes. 
He was one morning found fast asleep betwixt the sheets, 
with his shoes on his feet, his stick in his hand, and an 
old torn hat upon his head. On the 18th of November, 
1789, he discovered signs of that utter and total weak- 
ness which in eight days carried him to the grave. On 
the evening of the first day he was conveyed to bed— 
from which he rose no more. His appetite was gone— 
he had but a faint recollection of anything about him ; 
and his last coherent words were addressed to his son, 
Mr. John Elwes, in hoping “ he had left him what he 
wished.” On the morning of the 26th of November, he 
expired without a sigh! with the ease with which an 
infant goes to sleep on the breast of its mother, worn out 
with “ the rattles and the toys ” of a long day. 

We cannot better conclude this notice of Mr. Elwes 
than with the following extract from Mr. Topham’s sum- 
mary of his character. In one word, he says, his public 
conduct lives after him, pure and without a stain. In 
private life he was chiefly an enemy to himself. To 
others he lent much ; to himself he denied everything. 
But in the pursuit of his property, or in the reco of 
it, I have not in my remembrance one unkind thing 
that ever was done by him, K 
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HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—IIL. 
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ConstpEerep as a chronological series, the Armour in the 
‘Tower may be said to commence with the figure of Henry 
VI., habited in armour of the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there being no complete suits of armour of an 
earlier date in the collection, with the exception of those 
we have already given of the times of Stephen and Ed- 
ward I. As we have not hitherto said much respecting 
the fashion of arms and armour in different ages, we may 
now enter a little into the history of military costume 
in England, and endeavour to point out the varia- 
tions and improvements which have gradually taken 
place. 

With regard to this subject we need not revert to an 
earlier period of English history than the ninth or tenth 
century, when the Anglo-Saxons were perpetually engaged 
in contests with the Danes. It was not until the repeated 
successes of the Danes in their incursions on the country 
had proved the utility of the iron garments with which 
they were habited, that the Anglo-Saxons adopted a 
similar costume as a protection against the weapons of 
their enemies. Previously they had worn in battle the 
same vestments in which they were habited in their most 
peaceful moments, a shield being almost the only addi- 
tion made on such an occasion to their ordinary attire. 
They were always armed with either a spear or a sword, 
but preferred a light dress in the form of a short linen 
tunic to stronger and more protective garments, as they 
could then more freely wield their weapons ; this tunic, 
however, had sometimes a kind of pectoral, or iron col- 
lar, forming a guard round the neck. But when the 
advantages which the Danes deriyed from the armour or 





ringed mail in which they were clad, became apparent in 
their encounters with the Anglo-Saxons, the latter no 
longer hesitated to sacrifice something of their activity to 
gain the protection of an iron coat. We may therefore 
refer the adoption of iron armour by the Anglo-Saxons to 
the tenth century, the poems of which period frequently 
allude to it, as “ the battle-mail by hard hands well 
locked,” “ the shining iron rings,” “ the mailed host of 
weaponed men,” &c. 

Their helmets or head-dresses consisted generally of 
leathern caps of a conical form, or of the shape of the 
ancient Phrygian bonnet, sometimes bound or bordered 
with metal, and occasionally (if we may judge from the 
rude drawings of that early time—our principal autho- 
rities) made wholly of iron or brass. They carried shields 
of leather with an iron boss in the centre, holding them 
at arm’s length ; and were also armed with long broad 
double-edged swords, daggers, javelins, and long spears, 
as well as axes with long handles called bills, a name 
which has descended almost to the present times. 

The armour of the Anglo-Danes was similar to that of 
the Saxons. By the laws of Gula, said to have been 
established by Hacon the Good, who died in 963, 
we find that the possessor of 60 marks, besides his 
elothes, was required to furnish himself with a red shield 
of two’ boards in thickness, a spear, and an axe or & 
sword. He who was worth twelve marks in addition to 
the above, was ordered to procure a steel cap; whilst he 
who was richer by eighteen marks was obliged to have @ 
double red shield, a helmet, a coat of mail, or a panzar 
(which was a tunic of quilted linen or cloth), and all 
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usual military weapons.* The Danish shields were either 
round or of a crescent shape, mostly coloured red, but 
frequently adorned with fanciful devices and enriched 
with gilding. Their weapons were the spear, sword, 
bow, and a double-bladed axe, in the use of which they 
were very expert. 

When the Saxons re-assumed the government of Eng- 
land for the short period preceding the Norman Con- 
quest, they very generally adopted the habits of the Danes, 
whom they had superseded ; but there was one remark- 
able circumstance with respect to the defensive clothing 
of the soldiers which deserves to be noticed here. When 
Harold was engaged in the pursuit of the Welsh, he 
found the heavy armour of the Saxons (the tunic covered 
with iron rings) so much impede the movements of his 
soldiers, that he ordered them to use armour made of 
leather only. This armour consisted of a number of pieces 
of leather cut in the shape of leaves, which overlapped 
each other over the whole dress, presenting an appear- 
ance similar to the oriental scale-armour. This scaly 
leathern armour seems to have been used by the Normans 
of that period, and to have been occasionally worn by 
them as late as the thirteenth century, the leaves or scales 
being sometimes painted of differeut colours. 

We now come to speak of the military dress of the 
Normans as worn by them on the conquest of England 
by William the First. One of the best authorities for 
the costume of this period is the celebrated Bayeux 
tapestry, in which the dresses of both Normans and 
Saxons are very plainly delineated ; and we shall find 
that a considerable difference existed in the military 
habits of the two nations. The Norman warriors are 
there represented not only in ringed tunics or coats of 
mail, but with a capuchon, or cowl, of the same material, 
placed over the head and shoulders. Over this is placed 


a conical helmet with a nasal-piece, and, in some cases, a 
neck-piece behind. 

The tunic was cut up a little way before and behind 
for the convenience of riding, and was called by the 
Normans the hauberk, by which name it has been ren- 
dered familiar to most readers of the tales of chivalry 


aud romance. A new species of hauberk was introduced 
at the commencement of the eleventh century, having 
lozenge-shaped pieces of steel fastened to the tunic in- 
stead of rings. This obtained the name of mascled 
armour, from its resemblance to the meshes of a net. 
Frequently the rings and mascles were introduced in the 
same suit. 

Another distinguishing feature in the Norman armour 
was made by the addition of chaussés, or leg-pieces, of 
the same material as the hauberk, which, covering the 
whole of the leg, rendered the equipment complete. The 
collar of the hauberk was occasionally drawn up over 
the chin and attached to the nasal, a practice which be- 
came very general some few years after. The shields 
worn by the Normans were peculiar, being of _a long kite 
shape, and having, besides two bands for the hands, a 
strap for the purpose of attaching it to the neck, so that 
both hands might be at liberty when occasion required 
it. These shields were frequently ornamented with fan- 
ciful devices, but regular heraldic bearings were the 
invention of a later age. The lances of the knights 
were decorated with small flags or streamers, and were 
designated gonfanons or gonfalons. 

The costume we have now described, of the time of 
the Conquest, continued, with little variation, to the close 
of the twelfth century. It may be seen in the figure of 
the Nerman Crusader at the head of No. I. of the 
present series, copied from the figure in the Tower. 

In the reign of Henry I. the custom of hooking up the 
collar of the hauberk to the nasal was very common, and 
was followed up about that time by the introduction 


* See‘ British Costume—Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ 
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of steel cheek-pieces, either pendant to the sides of 
the helmet, in addition to the neck-piece behind, or 
worn beneath like a half-mask, with apertures for the 
eyes. These cheek-pieces were called by the Normans 
aventailles (avant-tailles), aterm which afterwards came 
to be applied to the visor, a later invention. The chapel- 
de-fer and the coif-de-fer were iron Caps used in this 
reign, the former being worn over the cowl of the hau- 
berk, the latter beneath it. 

During the reigns of Richard I. and John some im- 
portant additions were made to the armour and the dress 
of the military. The helmet, which had been hitherto 
worn of a conical shape, now became flat-topped, had a 
hoop of iron passing under the chin, and was provided 
with a moveable grating, called, like the cheek-pieces we 
have before noticed, an aventaille, affixed to a hinge on 
one side and fastened by a pin on the other, so that it 
opened like a wicket and might be taken off or put on as 
oceasion required. Beneath the hauberk, or coat of 
mail, a long tunic was worn, descending to the feet, and 
over the hauberk the surcoat. The custom of wearing 
the latter appears to have originated with the Crusaders, 
who are said to have adopted it to prevent the armour 
becoming heated by the direct rays of an Eastern 
sun. 

Those who were unable to afford hauberks clad them- 
selves in either the wambeys (or gambeson), or the haque- 
ton, both wadded or quilted tunics; the first, according 
to Sir S. Meyrick, being of leather stuffed with wool, and 
the second of buckskin filled with cotton. These were also 
vecasionally worn with the hauberk being placed beneath 
it. Besides these defences another was introduced, called 
a plastron-de-fer, or steel plate, which, being worn either 
under the gambeson or between it and the hauberk, pre- 
vented the latter from pressing on the chest. Yet even 
these multiplied defences were sometimes found barely 
sufficient to protect their wearers from the-violence of a 
spear-thrust. In a combat between Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, then Earl of Poitou, and a knight named William 
de Barris, they charged each other so furiously that their 
lances pierced through their shields, hauberks, and gam- 
besons, and were only prevented by the plastrons from 
transfixing their bodies. The plastron became afterwards 
distinguished by the name of gorget or haubergeon., 

The shields of this period were smaller than those pre- 
viously used, and approached more to a triangular 
shape, but of a semi-cylindrical form, being curved round 
the arm: they were ornamented with heraldic bearings 
and fanciful devices. 

To the ordinary weapons, the spear, battle-axe, sword, 
and bow, there was now added the arbaleste, or cross- 
bow, which continued in use till the introduction of 
musketry. 

In the reign of Henry III. several alterations were 
effected in the armour and other costume of the military. 
The surcoat was then first emblazoned with armorial 
bearings ; the flat-ringed armour became almost entirely 
superseded by armour composed of rings set edgewise, 
so as to afford more strength; and this was again 
eclipsed by the chain-mail (imported from Asia), which 
was so constructed that it formed a garment of itself, 
without the necessity of having a leathern foundation, 
which the other species of ringed-mail required. But 
the most important additions to the armour made at this 
period consisted in the application of plates of iron or 
steel to the shoulders, elbows, and knees, paving the way 
for the introduction of the plate-armour, which in the four- 
teenth century composed the whole suit. The form of 
the helmet underwent various changes, but the most 
usual was that of a truncated cone on the top of & cylin- 
der, the fore part being furnished with visors, or aven- 
tailles, pierced for the sight and for the breath in the 
form of a cross or with a multitude of small holes. Henry 
also introduced the rowelled spur, but it was not until 
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the next reign that it became common, the spurs in 
general remaining pointed or Jance-shaped. 

The chanfron, or armour for the horse’s head and face, 
was also introduced at this period, but it does not appear 
to have been very generally employed. 

During the reigns of the three Edwards considerable 
alterations were made in the military costume. In the 
reign of Edward I., the surcoat was almost always em- 
blazoned with heraldic bearings or designs, at the fancy 
of the wearer, illuminations of the period being rich in 
illustrations of the practice. 

The helmet was worn of a shape resembling a barrel 
or approaching a globular form, with laccs in front to 
admit air and permit the wearer to see his foes. This 
was often surmounte: by the heraldic crest, imparting to 
it an elegant appearance, but it did not supersede the 
chapels-de-fer until the next reign, when they almost 
totally disappeared. The faichion, a peculiarly shaped 
broad-bladed sword ; the estoc, a small stabbing sword ; 
the anelas,a broad dagger tapering to a fine point, and 
the coutel or cultelay (whence cud/ass), a military knife, 
were all added about this time to the weapons alread 
enumerated ; and to this list may also be added the 
mace. Towards the close of the reign those curious 
ornaments called ailettes, or little wings, portions of 
armour affixed to the shoulders and ornamented with de- 
vices, were introduced, but it was in the next reign that 
they became most common. 

(To be continued.) 





CULTIVATION OF THE TEA-PLANT IN 
ASSAM.—No. II. 


(Concluded from No, 505.) 


On the 15th of March, 1834, the Tea Committee made a 
Report, in which they expressed their opinion that there 
were districts within the territories of the East India 
Company which contained a soil and climate suitable to 
the cultivation of tea, but, though confidently recommend- 
ing the experiment, the Committee acknowledged that 
they did not possess information sufficiently specific to 
enable them to point out the best situations for a favoura- 
ble trial. The Tea Committee had under its notice at this 
time a valuable communication, dated February 22, from 
Dr. Falconer, of the botanical garden, Saharunpore, 
which contained well-founded grounds for the following 
conclusions :—1, That the tea-plant may be successfully 
cultivated in India. 2, That this can be expected no- 
where in the plains from 30° north down to Calcutta. 3, 
That in the Himalaya mountains, near the parallel of 30° 
north, a climate may be found similar in respect of 
temperature to the tea districts in China. : 

The favourable opinions of Dr. Falconer probably in- 


duced the Tea Committee to despatch Mr. Gordon, one of” 


their members, to China in the month of June, for the 
purpose of procuring plants and seeds of the tea-tree, and 
engaging Chinese cultivators and tea-makers. In July, 
preparations were commenced for establishing several 
small nurseries in the north-western mountainous pro- 
vinces of India, in which the expected supply of seeds and 
plants from China might be sown and reared ; Dr. Fal- 
coner having proceeded, at the request of the Committee, to 
the northward of Saharunpore, to select sites for the nur- 
series in the Gurwhal and Sirinone hills. The Committee 
also addressed a letter to the commissioner in Kumaon, 
requesting him to select five or six sites for nurseries 
within that province ; and as the plants might arrive in a 
tender and delicate state, it was suggested that the situation 
of some of the nurseries should be at a comparatively low 
elevation, gradually ascending to that height where the 
plants might permanently thrive best. These parts of India 
contain situations corresponding in climate, soil, and as- 
pect with the tea districts of China and Japan. They 
constitutethe western and northern corners of Hindustan, 








and are situated within 28° and 31° north latitude, and 
76° and 81° east longitude, and extend from the plains 
of the adjoining provinces to beyond the Himalaya 
mountains. In this region, which is well watered by nu- 
merous rivers and streams, every variety of temperature 
and soil is to be found. Its flora is, in some instances, 
identical with that of China and Japan; and the atten- 
tion of the Committee could not have been directed to a 
quarter which afforded so strong a likelihood of success, 
the great obstacle having hitherto been the difficulty of 
finding a congenial soil and climate. 

In November, Mr. Gordon shipped off from China 
one hogshead, one quarter-cask, and one small case of 
seeds of the Bohea tea-plant. They were packed in bar- 
rels in dry sand with the utmost care, as the thinness of 
the shell covering the seed and the moist and oily na- 
ture of the kernel render it easily susceptible of injury, 
The seeds reached Calcutta in January, 1835, and at the 
proper season were put into the ground. A portion of 
the supply was sent to Madras, and seeds were distri- 
buted for the purpose of being sown in the province of 
Mysore and in the Neilgherry hills. Early in the following 
year, the plants, then about six inches in height, were 
taken out of the botanic garden at Calcutta and put into 
pots, for the purpose of being conveyed to the Muttuck 
country, a district watered by the Brahmapootra and its 
affluents. Out of twenty thousand plants which had 
been sent from Calcutta, only eight thousand sur- 
vived; but the difficulties attending the conveyance 
of delicate plants for so great a distance being considered, 
the loss of three-fifths was not more than could reasona- 
bly have been expected. In the meantime an important 
circumstance had occurred which would have rendered 
even the total loss of the plants of comparatively little 
consequence. 

On the 24th of December, 1834, the Tea Committee at 
Calcutta announced to the Governor-general in Council 
the important fact that the tea-plant had been discovered 
growing wild in Upper Assam, where it was found 
through an extent of country of one month’s march 
within the territories of the East India Company, from 
Sudiya and Beesa to the Chinese province of You-ndn, 
where the shrub is cultivated for the sake of its leaf. 
The merit of this discovery is due to Captain Jenkins 
and Lieutenant Charlton. Lieutenant Charlton said 
he had heard, in 1831, of the tea-tree growing wild 
in the vicinity of Beesa, and in November, 1834, he sent 
specimens both of the seeds and leaves of the indigenous 
tea-plant, and announced that it also grew wild in Sudiya. 
Captain Jenkins stated that on the Patkoye range of hills, 
which divides the waters of the Brahmapootra irom those 
of Kuendwa, the wild shrub was in great abundance. 
The mountainous region which divides Cachar from 
Assam he thought admirably adapted to the tea-plant, 
and he strongly recommended that competent individuals 
should be sent out to collect such botanical, geological, 
and other details as were necessary, before taking ulterior 
measures with a view of bringing the tea-shrub into cul- 
tivation in that country. The mountainous tract alluded 
to by Captain Jenkins presents nearly a uniform geolo- 
gical structure, being composed of dry slate very much 
disintegrated. The country increases in elevation until it 
reaches to the eastern end of the valley of Assam, rang- 
ing from six to eight thousand feet, greatest heights. 
From the end of the valley of Assam this ceases to be 
merely a west and east range, and its direct continuation 
passes into the tea countries of Sechuen and You-n4n in 
China; northward the high lands are connected with 4 
branch of the Himalaya Mountains; and southward they 
divide into two branches which border the river Irawaddi 
on either side from its sources to the sea. The configura- 
tion of the valley of Assam is said greatly to resemble 
two of the best tea-districts in China. Some parts of this 
district are completely under British authority, and the 
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remainder is more or less subject to our influence, It 
will be found in the maps between 94° and 96° E. long., 
and 25° and 28° N, lat., and is watered by the Brahma- 
pootra and its tributaries, The course, of this river, after 
passing by Sudiya, is south-west, and the districts where 
the tea-trees“are found are between the various tributaries 
on the east bank of the river, They are but little known, 
and Mr. Bruce, the superintendent of the tea-nurseries, is 
almost the only European who has explored them, The 
country southward of Sudiya, in latitude 28°, to the Deb- 
ree river, is generally termed Chyquah; between the 
Debree and Burro Dehing rivers is the Muttuck country, 
containing 41 tea-tracts; and south of the latter river is 
Rajah Purundah Sing’s country, in which six tea-tracts 
had been discovered in June, 1837. The Singpho coun- 
try is east of a line drawn from the sources of the Debree 
river in nearly a straight line, to a small tributory of the 
Burro Dehing river; and at the time above-mentioned 
eight tea-tracts had been discovered. The Muttuck coun- 
try in particular is represented by Mr. Bruce as one vast 
tea-tract, and the Singpho country would, he says, be “a 
noble tea-country,” if properly cleared. We are how- 
ever in some measure forestalling events, for the peculiar 
value of these countries as tea-nurseries was not kuown 
until some time after the Tea Committee had been in 
possession of Captain Jenkins’s and Lieutenant Chariton’s 
communications ; and we return therefore to the period 
when the Committee first became informed of the fact 
that the tea-shrub grew in its wild state in Assam. 

In May, 1835, the Tea Committee was enabled to 
submit a small sample of the Assam tea to the Gover- 
nor-general in Council. In consequence of the rains, it 
arrived at Calcutta in a damp and mouldy condition. 
The leaves had been gathered from the wild tree, and 
had not been properly manipulated ; but on drying them 
in the sun, it was considered by good judges of tea that 
the sample was quite equal to the inferior Congou con- 
sumed in England. Supplies of seeds and plants from 
China being now regarded as unnecessary, Mr. Gordon 
returned to Bengal, more especially as a suggestion 
had been made that it would be easier to introduce 
tea-makers from the Chinese province of You-nan 
than by way of Canton and Calcutta; but it was sub- 
sequently determined that, as he had engaged agents 
to obtain information concerning the best modes of tea 
culture and manufacture, who were also authorised to 
make contracts with Chinese capable of superintending 
these operations, it would be advisable for him to return 
to China, and he accordingly sailed from Calcutta in 
September. 

In February, 1835, the Governor-general in Council 
sanctioned the appointment of Mr. C. A. Bruce as super- 
intendent of the tea-nurseries intended to be formed in 
Upper Assam, Sudiya, and in other districts in the north- 
west of Hindustan; and authorised such an outlay as 
might be necessary for their formation and maintenance. 

The scieutific gentlemen deputed to visit the newly 
discovered tea-districts, consisting of Dr. Wallich, Mr. 
M‘Clelland, and Mr. Griffith, left Calcutta in March, 
1835, with the intention of reaching Sudiya by the Ist 
of November. They were absent about twelve months, 
the report which Dr. Wallich made of the results ef the 
expedition being dated March 15th, 1836. 

It appears that in Assam the ree has generally 
been found in the forests on land subject to inundation, 
but above the reach of the highest floods. On the top 
of this land there is usually a thick wood of trees of all 
sizes, and amongst them the tea-tree grows and strug- 
gles for existence. The land is cut into small channels 
by the water in the season when floods occur, aud thus 
forms so many small islands. On these islands, if we may 
so term them, the tea-plant grows along with trees of vari- 
ous kinds, and forms what is called the tea-jungle. The 
natives, in one instance, haying cut down some of this 
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jungle, set fire te the whole, and sowed rice on the spot ; 
and on Mr. Bruce visiting it, he found the tea-plant 
springing up again with great vigour from the old roots 
and stumps. Mr. Bruce converted this into a tea-garden 
on account of the East India Company, and it proved one 
of the finest, a dozen plants springing up where there 
was formerly one. The plan of cutting down the shrub 
and setting fire to the jungle having been accidentally 
proved to answer so well, the experiment was tried upon 
another tea-tract close at hand, and preved equally suc- 
cessful. By way of ascertaining the result of various 
modes of treating the jungle-trees, they were in some in- 
stances suffered to remain, and only the brushwood and 
other small trees cleared to admit the rays of the sun, 
with more or less of shade, in order to diversify the ex- 
periment. Mr. Bruce, however, appeared to think it 
most advisable to treat the tea-tracts nearly as the vil- 
lagers had done in ignorance of the results, and to cut the 
whole down, afterwards clearing the ground from weeds 
with the hoe. The Tea Committee determined on 
placing the natural tea-districts in circumstances as 
nearly as possible resembling those in which the cultivated 
plant yields the best produce ; to obtain the tea-tracts by 
purchase or to take them on a long lease; placing them 
under a systematic course of management, commencing 
with digging and levelling the ground, and draining it in 
places where heavy floods occur; then protecting each 
nursery by a strong fence, and hiring “choukadars” to 
prevent theft of plants or seeds. Some of the native 
chieftains, acknowledging that the British government 
was lord paramount of the soil, and consequently was en- 
titled to claim unoccupied lands, surrendered the tea 
forests unconditionally, and offered to supply labourers 
and a guard. 

All the necessary steps having been taken to ensure 
success, and Chinese tea-makers engaged whose exertions 
were stimulated by the prospect of conditional gratuities 
besides their ordinary wages, the first sample of tea for the 
London market was received at Calcutta in March, 1838, 
in twelve large boxes, six of which contained “ paho”’ of 
the first, second, and third qualities, and six were of 
“souchong” of the same degrees of quality. Each box 
contained 38lbs. of tea, which was packed at Calcuttajin 
a leaden canister made by the Chinese workmen from 
Canton, who were at the time on their way to the tea- 
nurseries in Assam. They were well secured by the 
proper sort of matting, and fastened with slips of rattan, 
As the Chinese avoid shipping their finest teas on board 
vessels which have articles on board of strong savour, as 
hides and similar goods, care was taken to preserve the 
flavour and aroma of the Assam samples by putting each 
box in a soldered tin case, and placing the whole twelve 
by pairs in six strong wooden chests ; and after these pre- 
cautions, they were shipped in May. As much tea as 
would have filled five boxes more was sent from Assam, 
but in consequence of not having been packed with suffi- 
cient care, it was spoiled, This first sample consisted of 
the leaves of trees still in their wild state, and in October, 
1838, the consignment arrived at the India House. 
Early in 1839, it was offered for public sale, and the 
novelty naturally excited an extraordinary degree of 
interest in the tea-market, The whole of the sample 
was, we understand, bought by one individual, at prices 
varying from 28s, to 34s. per lb., and may now be pur- 
chased at 2s, 6d. per ounce. The produce for 1839, 
which has already reached London, amounted to 95 chests ; 
and the quantity likely to be produced in 1840, Mr, 
Bruce estimates at between 11,000 and 12,000 lbs, 
The scarcity of iabour in Assam is found highly incon- 
venient in the minute processes of tea~-making. Captain 
Jenkins says:— We have about Sudiya an unlimited 
range of wastes, wastes enough for three or four millions 
of people, which implies, of course, that our population is 
very scanty, and, what is worse, they are yery rude; fine, 
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able, strong men, but, without the introduction of a more 
civilized race, they are not convertible to immediate use.” 
The economical condition of China renders that country 
admirably adapted for such a branch of industry as the 
culture and manufacture of tea; and some years must 
elapse before it is possible to bring into operation all the 
means and machinery for carrying it on successfully in 
Assam. One object of immediate importance is to en- 
courage the emigration of more industrious races from 
other parts of India; and by opening a free communica- 
tion with Ava, and forming good roads, colonies of Shans 
and Chinese may be induced to settle in the newly dis- 
covered tea-districts. Those who are acquainted with the 
people of these parts of the East conceive that if such an 
intercourse were established, the detachment of the pro- 
vince of You-n&n from the Chinese empire would possibly 
follow. In 1838, two Chinese black-tea makers were 
employed, and last year two Chinese green-tea manufac- 
turers were added to Mr. Bruce’s establishments. Each 
Chinaman has half a dozen natives under him as assist- 
ants, but in consequence of the small number of tea- 
makers, the leaves are brought from a distance for manu- 
facture, and the gathering occupies so long a time that 
the leaves become old and large before this operation is 
finished. Each garden should have its own tea-makers 
and gatherers; but in the infancy of the experiment this 
cannot be effected. The present state of our trade with 
China will be likely to stimulate the East India Com- 
pany, at whose expense this enterprising project has 
hitherto been conducted. 

Mr. Walker, a gentleman who has paid much attention 
to the subject, says that a man can gather about 15 lbs. 
of leaves per day ; and it appears that the price of labour 
in India is from 2d. to 3d. per day, while in China it is 
much higher, being for women 5d., and for men 7d. 
The problem is to direct this cheap labour into a new 
channel. The Assam tea is undoubtedly a wholesome 
beverage, and if it can be produced cheaper than the teas 
of China, the profits of the experiment cannot fail to be 
very high; and this being the case, it will no doubt be 
worked out. Under any circumstances, an article may 
be produced which will come largely into demand in 
Thibet, Tartary, and other parts of Asia. Tea is re- 
garded as a great luxury by the natives of India, but the 
high price of Chinese teas does not permit them the enjoy- 
ment of this grateful beverage. Captain Jenkins, an 
agent of the Indian government on the north-western 
frontier, is of opinion that “a very moderate outlay will 
suffice to give our poor but immense population in India 
the means of adding to the very few luxuries they now 
enjoy, one of the most innocent, pleasant, and salutary 
known, and thus create an internal trade, the extent of 
which it'is impossible to foresee.” Even if England 
should not derive its supply of tea from Assam, immense 
advantages would be derived from the partial success 
of the Assam experiments. In two or three more seasons 
we shall be able to ascertain more clearly the capabilities 
of Assam for the production and manufacture of tea. 

There is yet another advantage which may be derived 
if we are enabled toveompete with the Chinese in the cul- 
tivation of the tea-tree. We can either obtain more ad- 
vantageous commercial conditions on which our inter- 
course with them may be continued ; or, if these are not 
conceded, we have the alternative of raising our supply of 
tea from Assam. We had at one period access to several 
parts of China, but have long been confined to Canton, 
at the western extremity of the empire, and at the greatest 
distance from Pekin, the capital. Canton is perhaps the 
most unsuitable port in China for a commercial empo- 
rium. It is separated by a range of mountains from the 
richest parts of the country and from the tea-districts ; 
and our imports are consequently diminished to the 
smallest possible quantity. Metals will not of course 





bear an expensive inland transport; and woollen goods, 
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which the climate of Pekin and the northern parts of 
China would render extremely useful, must be conveyed 
a distance of twelve hundred miles inland, and across the 
mountains they must be carried for some distance on 
men’s backs. The articles of Chinese growth which are 
purchased by Europeans at Canton have to bear not only 
the heavy expenses of internal transit, which would be 
avoided if we had access to more convenient ports, but 
their price is also enhanced immoderately by dues levied 
on shipping and by the exaction of many indirect 
charges. 





Influence of the Beautiful.—Every true specimen of per- 
fection, or even excellence, of whatever kind it may be, 
from the morai down to the physical, elevates every instance 
of an inferior degree of excellence that we meet with, and 
sheds over it a portion of its own perfection.—Francis 
Lieber. 


Simple Elements of Men's Agency.—Labour produces 
its desired effects only by conspiring with the laws of na- 
ture. There is no commodity, or thing produced for con- 
sumption, which labour seoules in any other way than by 
co-operating with the laws of nature. It is found that the 
agency of man can be traced to very simple elements. He 
ean do nothing more than produce motion. He can move 
things towards one another, and he can separate them from 
one another: the groperties of matter perform all the rest, 
He moves ignited iron to a portion of gunpowder, and ar 
explosion takes place. He moves the seed to the ground, 
and vegetation commences. He separates the plant from 
the ground, and vegetation ceases. Why, or how, these 
effects take place, he is ignorant. He has only ascertained 
by experience, that if he perform such and such motions, 
such and such events will follow. In strictness of speech, 
it is matter itself which produces the effects. All that men 
can do is to place the objects of nature in a certain position. 
— Mill's Political Economy. 


Variety of Dispositions and Occupations.—It is the 
great wisdom and providence of the Almighty so to order 
the dispositions and inclinations of men, that they affect 
divers and different works and pleasures; some are for 
manuary trades, others for intellectual employments; one 
is for the land, another for the sea; one for husbandry, 
another for merchandise; one is for architecture, another 
for vestiary services;* one is for fishing, another for pas- 
turage ; and in the learned trades, one is for the mistress of 
the sciences, divinity: another for the law, whether civil or 
municipal ; a third is for the search of the secrets of nature, 
and the skill and practice of physic; and each one of these 
divides itself into many differing varieties. Neither is it 
otherwise in matter of pleasures: one places his delight in 
following his hawk and hourd, another in the harmony of 
music; one makes his garden his paradise, and enjoys the 
flourishing of his fair tulips, another finds contentment in 
a choice library; one loves his bowl or his bow, another 
pleases himself in the patient pastime of his angle. For 
surely, if all men affected one and the same trade of life, or 
pleasure of recreation, it were not possible that they could 
live one by another; neither could there be any use of com- 
merce, whereby man’s life is maintained; neither could it 
be avoided but that the envy of the inevitable rivality would 
cut each other's throats. It is good reason we should make 
aright use of this gracious and provident dispensation of 
the Almighty; and therefore that we should improve our 
several dispositions and faculties to the advancing of the 
common stock ; and withal, that we should neither encroach 
upon each other’s profession, nor be apt to censure each 
other’s recreation.— Bishop Hail. 


* Such occupations as that of a clothier.—Ep. 





*,°* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. : 
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